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‘ORIGINAL. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE WORD WOMAN. 

IN the-courfe of my reading, I attend particularly 
+o the true meaning, derivation, and fublimity of words. 
But in all my refearches and penetrations, L have met 
with no word, which has made a .deeper impreflion on 
my mind than the word Woman. Oh! fweet, enchant- 
ing word!—May a werd that contains fo reach jaweniae 
fic excellence, ever poflefs the inmoft fhrine of my heart. 
‘O-thou who was the firft title of the amiable females, - 
anay you contimie to be fo until the end of time! 

In order to explain-the true and genuine meaning of 
the word Woman, I-wiil not confine myfelf to {peak of 
the word undiflolved, which would give the meaning of 
the wordonly in the aggregate, but I will explain it by 
the letters in order. 

W, is the firft letter, waich denotes wiftlom. and know- 
dedge, which a woman ought always to poflefs—or it 

may mean, that he who joins himfelf to a woman in 
matrimony, is wife; and he who doth not, is fooltfh.— 
W, may alfo ftand for wealth ; denoting that a woman. 
_1s amoit valuable treafure—.more valuable than all thes 


riches of India. Woman is the fource of natiohal~ 
+h 


wealth—manufacltures, the labor of their hands; pron. 


duce the greatelt variety and molt valuable articles > oF 
traffic in the world. They anfwer fully the ancient de 
feription. given by Solomon— ‘i’ hey feek wool andflax ; 
‘* they work willing!, with their bands ; they lay thei 
a hands tothe fpindle, and their hands hold the ditt aa. ah 
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O, isthe next letter in order, which ftands for obedi- 
ence, pointing out, that a woman always yields a pro- 
per obedience to her hufband, and ts a itri¢t obferver of 
all laws, both natural and moral; O, may with equal 
propriety ftand for orn ament—For a woman is, and 
eyer has been an ornament tothe world. Byher words 
and actions fhe adorns the human race—Yes, her very 
appearance adds elegance and beauty to the creation. 

Iif,is the next letter, which ftands for merit and mo- 
desty. A woman merits the efteem of the world at 
large, and of every individual, who are lovers of excel- 
Jence. ‘Their incomparable Beast y merits admiration ; 
their fuperlative excellence and importance merit at- 
tention; and their {trict obfervance to the rules of vir- 
tue and good order, merits the approbation of every 
true lover of rectitude. Meodefty is one of the leading 

charaCteriftics of awoman; and if it was not fora few 
exceptions, woman and modefty would be fynonymous 
terms, and confequentl:; would render a farther expla- 
nation of the word ufelefs. Modefly is one of the chief 
beauties of the female chara&ter. ‘Shere is more beau- 
ty in-themiodeft innocent bluth of a young lady, than in 
the moft-complete artificial performance of the {culp- 
iors penci—Therefore, ladies, remember the letter 


» DI,in the word, Woman! 


‘ Ay is the next letter in’order, which ftands for amia- 


bleneis ; pointing out that tendernefs, foftnefs of paf- 


fon, delicacy of tale, vivacity of fpirit, and rectitude 


~of nrorals, which muft inevitably preduce tender emo- 


trons 1 ithe heart of every ventleman, whofe breaft ts 
i i the leaft fufec otible of the ‘tender impreflions of love. 
he voice of a wonfan.is {weeter than any violin—her 


, “cisco hu excels the new-bloomed rofe—her fmile 


rakes the whele face of nature apparently rejoice, and 
ker jefures are more regular, than the moft complete 
ttkcialraachine.. All thefe are comprehended 1a the 
ne amiable nels. or in tl» letter A,'m the word, 







: ire “the next-and laft letter, which fands for: *eat- 
spout woman is the neateft of the creation: v5 
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She is neat in her figure, neat in her cloathing, neat in 
her ations, and neat in all her words. 

Now let us fumupthe whole, and fee what is implied 
tn the word, Woman—W, is wifdom and wealth—¥Q, is 
obedience and ornament—M, is merit and modelty —A, 
is amiablenefs, and N,neatnefs. Now, where you find 
thefe propreties you find a true,real woman; and where 
you do not, you cannot with propricty, fay you have 
founda woman. From thefe obfervations, Lam right 
in aflerting, that every lady old and young, is more iie- 
nored when called woman (if {tiled fo with propriety) 
than when fhe is called Lady, JZss, Mrs. Princess, or 
even Queen. ‘Vherefore Indies, ftrive to merit that 
title, with which you are univerfally honored. Do with 
the word, Woman,as the Jews did with their principle 
rules and commandments—bind it to your forehewls, 
and pinittothe fleeve of your right arms, that you may 
have it always before you andin your minds. 

M 
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SELECTIONS. 





Funior. 





A LETTER FROM EDWIN TO HIS SISTER. 





P—College, Fuly, 1803. 
(Concluded from page 158.) 


There are many intelligent females, who. are orna- 
ments to fociety, I am proud to acknowledge; but, lik 
precious metals, are feldom to be found. To prove 
this, it is only neceffary to frequent the fociety of young 
females, and liften to their converfation, which is gén- 
erally compofed of the infignificant and nonfenfical tri- 
fles of the day ; fubjects of tafte or literature are treated 
as too mafculine to occupy one moment of their preci- 
oustime. Indeed, thofe focieties may truly be ftiled 
the Exchange of Trifles, where each member, witha 
charatteriftic loghacity, pours forth her budget of all- 
important nonfenfe, for the benefit of the general weal. 
Thas:hardened in ignorance, and initiated in diffipation, 
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they run on in their thoughtlefs: eareer of pleafure, ag 
it formed merely to fofter the libertinifm of men, or to 
be their paffive and obedient flaves. How few females 
are there of the prefent day, who are even tolerably 
qualified to be the companion of the man of fenfe ; and 
sili fewer that [pend a proper portion of their time in 
qualtying themfelves for conjugal felicity. Yet all 
loox forward to the marriage ftate as the acme of happi- 
neas ; all expett felicity from this connedtion, and fond- 
fy cheriih the idea of gliding down the gentle current 
of litein blifs and pleatnre, without one {torm to inter- 
rept these repofe. But how irrational, how vwain the 
expectation, to look for happinefs im marriage, or am 
other Gtuatiom in life, without the leaft folicitude to 
prepare themfelwes for it. 

females, Maria, are too + axtous to be called fathion- 
able; and to attain this charafter, they facrifice the be- 
witching fmplicity of mature, ia aging the fantaftical 
airs and difguiting manners of the ignorant votaries of 
fafhion. Bat this is 2 charaGer by no means enviable ; 
for where is there a more deipicable betmmg in nature 
than a woman of fafhioa? She appears to be rather the 
workmanfhip of mature’s apprentice, than of mature her- 
fel& A woman of faihion ts fcarcely qualified for a 
ftation an life ; asa companion fhe is difpniting, as a 
wife fhe is the bane of domeftic repofe ; the only plea- 
fure wealth affords ker, is to make an oftentatious cif. 
play of it. She is fond of her ornaments more becautfe 
they excite the jealoufy of thofe of her own fex, than 
from a defire to gain the efteemof themen. Yet thefe 
puppets, better qualified for the fhew-box than to orna- 
mient fociety, attract crouds of admirers. But the in- 
telligent female will never envy them this honor, when 
fhe refleéts that the grofeft matter always attracts the 
molt flies., Indeed, Maria, human dignity has come to 
a low ebb, when imbecility and vice is to triumph over 
underftanding and virtue; and warp and mould the 
manners and cultoms of fociety as capricious folly may 
dictate. 

‘This ftate of mental imbecility.qf fo large a portion 
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of the female fex, tends probably more than any other 
circumftance, to retard the progrefs of knowledge in 
general. What a fund of wildom and happinefs is loft 
to fociety by the mere influence of cuftom !—Some fe- 
males, it is true, have riven fuperior to the prejudices of 
the times, and aitonifhed the wor!d with their genius ; 
but how few the magnanimous number !—When thofe 
pleafures and amufements of the prefent age, which oc- 
cupy fo much of the time of females, fhall be exchang- 


ed for the rational vie es quilite pleafures of mental 
Jmprovement ; and when that frivolity of converfation, 
for which they have been “fo  juitly and univerfally fati- 
rized, fhall yield to colloquial difyaifitions, ow fubjects 


of tafte and literature 12 ce ate then indeed, amd not 
till then, may we hope to arrive to that perfeCtability 
ia human sien and happimefs, that will truly realize 
the golden age. 

ere females, Maria, to choofe their companions, as 
men of fenfe diftinguith their’s by real merit, what a de- 
firable revolution aaa take aes im fociety. We 
fhould then witnefs the pleafing fight of thofe young 
fops (men they cannot be called) who now fpend their 
precious youth in gallantry, and who view marriage on- 
_ dy asa neceffary evil to recrait their fhattered fortunes, 
turning their attention to the improvement of ther 
minds, and thereby retrieve their chara@ler. Witu 
what a laudable ambition would it fire the young breaft, 
was the good opinivun of the fair only to be obtained by 
real merit. Virtue would then triumph over vice, and 
characterize the age. But, alas! it has now almoft be- 
come proverbial, that the greater the fool and fycophant, 
the more certain the success with the fair. It is not 
the man of intelligence whole company is generally 
prized by the female fex ; but him that ts playful as a 
Spanrel, fawning as a courtier, as full of low anecdote 
as a Aing’s fool, and has as many tricks asa onnea, 
is always fure of a hearty welcome!!! * * 
* * * * * % ‘ 


Your affegtionate 


EDWIN. 
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166 Death of Kotzebue’s Wife. 


ee, KOTZEBUE’s ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


ILLNESS AND DEATH OF HIS WIFE: 


(From his flight to Paris—in the Autumn of 1799.]} 
| (Continued from page 148.) 

AT five o’clock Iarofe. I received the joyful infor- 
mation, that my poor Frederica had paffed a quiet night, 
and i found her ed4fy when I went to her bed-fide, and 
saa her as ufual. This much increafed my flattering 

opes. 

Since fhe appeared fo well, Madame Mufeus went 
home early, and I lizhted my morning pipe, and retired 
for afhort time to another room, that [ might not dif- 
turb my wife with the fumesof my tobacco. I had not | 
been there long, before the maid came tome halfbreath- 
fefs, and pale with horror, bringing a handkerchief all 
over blood, which my Frederica had thrown up. What 
a new fource of alarm and anguifh! I haftened to her, 
and found her with a fhort cough and {pitting blood. —I 
ran with ail pofitble fpeed to the phyfician, he ordered 
her a compofing draught, which I gave her; the cough 
foon abated, and fhe began to doze. 

My ftrength was.almoft exhaufted. The morning fun 
fhone on the oppofite houfes, the air was warm, the hea- 
wens ferene. Irefolved to avail myfelf of my wife’s 
Being a fleep to-breath a little frefh air. I turned my 
fteps towards Belvedere. Were [I to defcribe all my 
thoughts, my feelings, my prayers, my hopes, my fears, 
vpon this walk, they would fill a large volume of them- 
felves. Is it not a ftrong argument in favor of the im- 
mortality of the foul, that our thoughts and feelings are 
not confined: by time? That they pafs with fuch rapidi- 
ty, that a fingle moment fuffices to revolve in idea what 
would occupy years in action? ‘That no man can fay 
fuch and fuch a portion of thoughts fhall pafs in my 
mind in fuch a number of minutes, but that the aéts-of 
ages are involuntarily compreffed together in one mo- 
mentary perception, and yet appear asclear to the mind 
as though every object, every circumftance, were embo- 
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- dlied before the eyes ? What then can be this principle, 
that requires neither {pace nor time for its operations, 
yet works fo all- comprehenfively withinus? Can it be 
aught but fpirit ? 

Powerful are the:charms of nature. Even on this 
awful day her enchantments fora moment engrofled my 
fenfes, and lulled my anguiflitoreft. The warm ferene 
funfhine affimilating itfelf with what it found congenial 
in my bofom, fome rays of reviving hope, they for a 
while, by their combined power, fuppreffed the tumults 
that raged there. ‘* Ad,” I fuddenly exclaimed aloud, 
© All will yet be well!!!” Fancy fupported this blef- 
fed idea, and raifed within me a crowd of tranfporting 
images. -I faw the bloom of health once more fpread 
itfelf over the cheeks of my beloved Frederica. I faw 
her walking up and down the room, fomewhat weak in- 
deed, but fupported by my arm, apprehenfive of no far- 
ther danger. I fought out for her the beft old Rhenifh 
wine that could be procured, omitted nothing that might 
contribute to her entire reftoration, and when this anx- 


ioufly defired obje&t was finally attained, 1 thought of 


folemnizing a little feftival to commemorate the blefled 
event. My eldeft boy I determined fhould learff a po- 
em by heart,:two orphan children fhould be clothed, and 
a circle of feleét friends invitede After dinner as we 
were fitting round the table, a band of mufic fhould flrike 
up in the next room, Lord God, we praise thee! When 
we, filling our glaffes, and raifing them up towards hea- 
ven, I with my other hand sound the neck of my below- 
ed wife, would fing in chorus, Lord God, we praise 
thee ! 

Oh flattering fancy !, for one moment didf& thou here 
make me happy! It was a dro p of cordial to enable me 
to ftruggle with new forrow ! 

Amid thefe mufings, I infenfibly reached the Caftle 
of Belvedere, about half an hour’s walk from Weimar. 
I bought a nofegay for my wife, and a rofe bufh in a pot, 
for fhe was always very fond of flowers. ‘The nofegay 
I carried home myielf. Ireached my houle about hale 
pait one, when I found my Frederica itil afleep, ner hau 
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fhe coughed during the whole of my abfence. About 
two o'clock fhe awoke—I gave her the flowers—fhe 
feemed pleafed with them, but it was only a momentary 
pleafure, ‘fhe foon relapfed i into her accuftomed indiffer- 
ence to every thing. The eruption meanwhile conti- 
nued, and this kept my hopes ftill alive. But inthe af- 
ternoon the cough and {pizting of blood returned, and 
continued for a long time. Inthe evening it abated, 
yet fhe breathed very fhort, and fearcely knew any bo- 
dy. Leeches were applied below her right breait, but 
fhe did not appear to feelthem. ‘The rofe-bufh I bad 
bought in the morning was brought in, and placed by 
her bedfide, but fhe paid no attention to it. I am fi- 
lent as to my own fituation,; it may be conceived, it 
cannot be defcribed. 

About ten o’clock fhe feemed to be inthe laft agonies. 
Her throat rattled, her eyes were fixed, andthe phyfi- 


cian as well as my felf, thought : here was every fymptom 


of approachingdeath. My friends intreated me not te 
ftay, and fee her die ; and reminded me that I owed to 
our children the prefervation of my life and fenfes. I 
was fo ftupified, that I knew not what I did. I took 
Jeave of my wife, who neither.heard or faw me. “Only 
for one moment, when I threw mylelf upon her, and 
prefied my burning lips to-hers, did {ke teem in fome de- 
gree fenfible, and returnedmy-kiis very faindy. This 
‘token of her love gave me the fudden relicf of tears, 
they ftreameddown my cheeks—I kiffed her again ane 
again,and rufhed out of the room, in the fatal conviction 
that thefe were the laft kiffes I ever fhould give this be- 


loved wife. 


I was folicited toleave the houfe, but while anv hopes 
of her life remained that was impoflible. I threw my- 
felf upon a bed in another apartment, where I continu- 
ed in a ftate of mindlitile fhort of difttrattion. My mio- 
ther remained in the room with my Frederica. ba 

How fhall I defcribe this long and miferable night ! 
Every moment I expected te receive the laft fatal tidings. 
As often as I heard the door of my poor wife's chawieen 
open, my heart was ready to beat through my break, 
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and all my limbs fhook—I expeéted it to be the meffen- 
gerof death. About midnight I heard the found of 
coffee grindingin the kitchen. Oh God! this feemed 
an affurance that all was over, that thofe who were 
watching with her had no other object of attention re- 
maining but themfelves. 

A thoufand times had I refolved to go and fatisfy my- 
felf upon this dreadful fubjeét, but anguith held me 
back ; the ideaof feeing her corpfe, the corpfe of my 
Frederica, was perfect agony. Still, ftill, L thought, a 
ray of hope remains in my bofom, fhali 1 deprive my- 
felf of that by rufhingon a dreadful certainty ? Amid 
thefe horrid refle€tions, I continued tofling on the bed, 
experiencing torments not to be exceeded by thole of 
hell. No! the fenfations of a criminal whom the fol- 
lowing morning is to lead to execution, cannot be half 
fo dreadful. 

Yet one more tranfient interval of hope was in ftore 
for me. Sometimes the lamp in my room appeared 
nearly extinguifhed, and then again quickly burned 
bright and clear. This feemead atype of human life, 
and I thought that my. beloved wife might revive again 
as the flame ofthe lamp.. 

Four o’clock had juft ftruck, when I heard the door 
of the fick chamber open, and my mother’s footfteps ap- 
proachingmine. My fenfes were nearly gone—! could 
hear my heart beat. I looked wildly at her as the en- 
tered—** She cs still alive,” were the fir words fhe 
{poke. What abalfam-were they tomy wounded foul! 
I burft into a fhower of heart-relieving tears. I had 
no powerof {peech—-I could‘not afk a tingle quefiion, 
but my mother told me with.a countenance of con{ola- 
tion, that immediately after midnight, the dreadful fi- 
tuation in which I left my wife began toamend ; fhe be- 
came ealy, and had not coughed fince; fhe now knew 
every body, and had afkedfeveraltimes-for me. With 
one {pring I was in herarms: Oh God, what a blefied 
change !—She knew me, fhe fmiled, fhe returned my 
kiffes, and faid fweetly, J can kiss thee now Joyfully— 
awbile.ago it was painful to me!—She was perfedlly. 

Co. 
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rational, and affured me fhe found herfelf better. 2 
brought her the rofe-bufh; the feemed highly delighted, 
and evea reached out her head to imellto it. 

My tranfport was unbounded, and [inwardly thank- 
ed God for his-mercy with an ardor feldom perhaps eX- 
perienced. Iconfidered my wife asfaved. I thought 
within myfelf whatever has afcended to the utmoft 
height it can reach, mut inevitably fail again. .My 
irecerica’s diforder hadlaft night reached that fummit, 
aid mow is in its de&eent. I waited with impatience 
the dawning of. day, when I haitened-to. the phyfician, 
who wae altonifhed beyond meafure to hear me fay, My 
wifes siziialive. We recounted over all the fymptoms 
ef approaching death:that had-appeared the preceding 
evening ; and tince thefe had fubfided, he ventured to 
hope with me, that the crifis was paft, and fhe might 


yet be reftored. 


He ordered her fome medicines, with which I will 
own Iwas not fatisfied, fince I could not help appre- 
hending that there was great danger of the exertion of 
taking them bringing on againthe cough and {pitting of 
blood.. But fince they were recommended by both phy- 
ficians, and I had great refpe& for their judgment, [ 
yielded my own opinioa, andhad them prepared. But 
alas! what [had feared a&tually enfued—the immedi- 
atcly began. again to cough. I haftened-once more to 
the phyficians, though with much lefs fanguine feelings 
than before, and told them what had happened, when 
they defired that all attempts at medicine might be re- 
linquifhed. 

Alas! never fhall I be able to- banifh the dreadful 
idea, that bad fhe been fuffered.to remain quiet that 
morning, and not been diflurbed in this way, her youth 
and excellent confitution might at length have worn 
out her difeafe. Yet let it not be thought that I mean 
to cata reflection upon our two worthy phyficians. I 
am confident that they were f{carcely lels anxteus than 
ry felf, to fave a life fo dearto us all; and I doubt not 
were acluated by the fear of omitting any thing at fo im- 
portant a moment, that had the remoteft chance of 
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proving beneficial. But when a houfe is burnt down, 
people are very apt to fay, that a pail of water thrown 


earlier on this or that {fpot, might have faved the whole 


edifice. The world muft not be fevere witha man un- 
der misfortune. 


(To be Continued.) 


Dr. HERSCHEL’s ACCOUNT OF VOLCANOS. 
IN THE MOON. 





een a 


(From the London Philofophical Tranfactions.) 

IT will be neceffary to fay afew words- by way of 
introduction, to the account I have-to give of fome ap- 
pearances- upon the moon, which I perceived-the toth 
and 20th of this month... The phenomena of Nature, 
efpecially thofe that fall under the infpection of the 
aftronomer, are-to be viewed, not only with the ufuak 
attention to facts as they occur, but with the eye of rea- 
fon and experience... In-this we are however not allow- 
ed to depart from plain appearances.;, though their ori- 


gin and fignification fhould be indicated by the mott ' 


charatterifing features. Thus, when we fee, on the 
furface of the moon, a great number of elevations, 
from half a mile to a. mile anda half in height, we are 
{trictly intitled.to-call them mountains ; but, when we 
attend to-their particular fhape, in which many of them 
refemble the craters of our volcanos, and thence argue 
that they owe their origin to the fame caufe which has 
modelled many of thefe, we may be faid to fee by anal- 
ogy, or with the eye of reafon.. Now in this latter cafe, 
though it may be convenient, in {peaking of phenomena, 
to ufe expreflions that can-only be juttified by. reafoning 
upon the facts themfelves, it will be certainly the fafeft 
way not to neglect a full defcription of them, that it 
may appear to others how far we have been authorized 
to ufe the mental eye. This being premifed, I may 
fafely proceed to give my obfervations, 
April 19, 1787, 10. 36’ sidereal time. 

“I perceive three volcanos in different places of the 

dark part of the new moon.. Two of them are either 
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already nearly extinét, or otherwife ina ftate of going 
to break out : which perhaps may be decided next lu- 
nation. The third fhews an actual eruption of fire, or 
luminous matter. I meafured the diftance of the crater 
from the northern limb of the moon, and found it 
3’ 57%, 3- Its light is much brighter that the nucleus 


of the comet which M. Mechain difcovered at Paris, 


the roth of this month. 


April 20, 1787, 10b. 2,’ sidereal time. 

*€ The volcano burns with greater violence than laft 
night. I believe its diameter cannot be lefs than 3%, 
by comparing it with that of the Georgian planet; as 
Jupiter was near at hand, I turned the telefcope to his 
third fatellite, and eftimated the diameter of the burn- 
ing part of the volcano to be equal to at leaft twice 
that of the fatellite. Hence we may compute that the 
fhining or burning matter muft be above three miles in 
diameter. It is of an irregular round figure, and very 
fharply defined on che edges. The other two volcanos 
are much farther towards the center of the moon, and 
refemble large, pretty faint nebule, that are gradually 
much brighter in the middle ;. but no well defined lumi- 
nous fpot can be difcernedin them. Thefe three {pots 
are plainly to be diftinguifhed from the reft of the marks 
upon the moon ; for the- reflection of the fun’s rays 
from the earth is, in its prefent fituation, fufficiently 
bright witha ten feet refleétor, to fhew. the moon’s 
fpots, even the darkeft of them: nor did I perceive any 


fimilar- phenomena laft lunation, though I then. viewed: 


thefame places-with the fame inflrument.. 


“The appearance of what I have called’ the aétual 


fire or eruption of. a volcano, exactly refembled a {mall 
pieceof burning charcoal, when it is covered by a very 
thin coat.of white afhes, which frequently adhere to it 
when it has been fome time ignited ; and it had a de- 


gree of brightnefs, about as {trong as. that with which, 


fuch-a coal would be feen to glow in faint daylight. 


All the adjacent parts. of the. volcanic mountain, 
feemed'to be faintly iluminated by the eruption, and. 
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were gradually more obfcure as they lay at.a greater 
diftance from the crater. 

'“ ‘This eruption refembled much that which I faw on 
the 4th of May, in the year 1783. an account of 
which, with many remarkable particulars relating to 
volcanic mountains-in the moon, I fhall take an early 
opportunity of communicating to this fociety. It dit- 
fered, however, confiderably 1n magnitude and bright- 
nefs; for the volcano of the year 1783, though much 
brighter than that which is now burning, was not near- 
‘dy fo large in the.dimenfions of:its eruption : the former 
‘feen in atelefcope refembled a far of the fourth mae 
‘nitude as it appears to the natural eye ; this, .on ‘the 
contrary, fhews a vifible difk of luminous matter, very 
different from the {parkling brightnefs of ftar-light. 





HISTORY or tot VIRGINIAN MOUNTAINS. 
(From Jefferson’s Notes.on the State of Virginia.) 


IT is worthy notice, that our mountains-are not foli- 
‘tary and foattered confufedly over the face of the coun- 
‘try ; but that they.commence at about 150 miles from 
the fea-coaft, are difpofed in ridges one behind another, 
running nearly parallel with the fea-coaft, though rather 
approaching it as they advance north-eaftwardly. ‘To 
the fouth-weft, as the tract of country between the fea- 
coaft and the Miffiflippi becomes narrower, the moun- 
tains converge into.a fingle ridge, which, as it approa- 
ches the Gulph of Mexico, fubfides into plain country, 
and gives rife to fome of the waters of that Gulph,and 
facings to.a river called the Apalachicola, probably 

rom the Apalachies, an Indian nation formerly refiding 
on it. Hence the mountains giving rife to that riv 
and feen from its varions parts, were called the Apala- 
chian mountains, being in faét the end or termination 
‘only of the great ridges pafing through the continent. 


European geographers however extended the name 


northwardly as far as the mountains extended ; fome 
giving it, after their feparation into different ridges, to 
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the Blue ridge, others the North mountain, others to 
the Alleghaney, others to the Laurel ridge, as may be 
ieen in their different maps. - But the fact I believe is, 
that none of thefe ridges were ever known by that name 
to the inhabitants, either native or emigrant, but as 
they faw them fo called in European maps. In the 
iame direction generally are the yeins of lime-ftone, 
coal and other minerals hitherto difcovered; and fo 
range the falls of our greatrivers. But the courfes of 
the great rivers are at “right angles with thefe. James 
and Patowmac penetrate through all the ridges of moun- 
tains ealtward of the Alleghaney ; that.is broken by no 
watercourfe. It is in faét the {pine of the country be- 
tween the Atlantic on the one fide, andthe Mafhifippi 
and St. Laurence.on the other. The paflage of the 
Patowmac through the Blue ridge is perhaps one of the 
moft {tupendcus fcenes i in nature. You ftshd on a ve- 
ry high point of land. On -your right comes up the 
Shenandoah, having ranged along the foot of the moun- 
tain an hundred miles to feek avent. Cn your left ap- 
proaches the Patowmac, in queft of a paflage.alfo. In 
the moment of: their junction they rufh together againfgt 
the mountain, rend it afunder, and pafs off to the fea. 
The firft glance of this fcene hurries our fenfes into the 
opinion, that this earth has been created in time, that 
the mountains were formed firft, that the rivers began 
to flow afterwards, that in this place particularly they 
have been dammed up by the Blue ridge of mountains, 
and have formed an ocean which filled the whole valley ; 

that continuing to rife they have at length broken over 
at this fpot, and have torn the mountain down from its 
fummit to its bafe. The piles of rock on each hand, 
but particularly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks 
of their difrupture and avulfion from their beds by the 
moft powerful agents of nature, corroborate the impref- 
fion. But the diftant finifking which nature has given 
to the piclure is of a very different charaéter. ~Itis a 
true contraft to the fore-ground. It is as placid and 
delightful, as that is wild and tremendous. For the 
mountain being cloven affunder, the prefents to your 
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¢ye, through the cleft, a fmall catch of fmooth blue ho- 
rizon, at aii infinite diftance in the plain country, invi- 
ting you, as it were, from the riot and tumult roaring 
around, to pafs throagh the breach and participate of 
the calm below. Here the eye ultimately compoefes 
itfelf; and that way too the road happens actually to 
lead. You crofs the pital above the junction, pats ; 
along its fide through the bafe of the mountain for three 
miles, its terrible precipices hanging in fragments over 
you, ‘and within about twenty mi les reach Frederic- 
town and the fine country round that. This fcene is 
worth a voyage acrofs the Atlantic. Yet here, as in 
the neighborhood of the natural bridge, are peoplewho 
have pafled their lives within half a dozen miles and 
have never been to furvey thefe monuments of a war 
between rivers and mountains, which muft have fhaken 
the earth itfelf toits centre. The height of our moun: 
tains has not yet been eftimated with any degree of ex- 
actnefs. ‘The Alleghaney being the great rid: re which 
divides the waters of the Atlantle from thofe of the 
Mithfippi, i its fummuit is-doubtiels mGre elevated above 
the ocean than that of any other mountain. But its 
relative height, compared with the bafe on which it 
ftands, is not fo great as that of fome others, the coun- 
try rifing behind the fucceflive ridges lik ce the fteps of 
ftairs. ‘The mountains of the Blue ridce, and of thefe 
the Peaks of Otter,are thought to be ofa greater heicht, 
meafured from theit bafa, than any others in our cou: 
try, and perhaps in North America. Tronidata which 
may found a tolerable cunjeCture, we fappofe the high- 


eft peak to be about 4900 feet perp ‘ndicular, which ts 
not a fifth part of the height of the mountains of Seuth 
America, nor one third oF the height which would be 
neceffary in our latitude to preferve ice in the open 
air unmelted through the year. The ridge of moun- 
tains next beyond the Blue ridge, called by us the North 


movatain, Is ‘of the greatelt arteht 3 for which reafon 


they were named by the Indians the Endleis Moun- 
tains. | 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF 
PARENTAL RESTRAINT 


IN THE EARLY PART OF FEMALE LIFE. 





DID wot daily experience convince us to’ the con- 
trary, one would hardly think it poffible that there 
could be fuch a being as a cruel parent ; and yet Iam. 
fatisfied, in my opinion, that parents in general, are oft- 
ever guilty of folly than cruelty. Whatever may be 
the difpofition of a man to feverity, yet the fond endear- 
ments, wheedlings and careffes of his children, whom 
he confiders as a part of himfelf, will ever prevent him 
from acting the part of a tyrant, unlefs he has a foul 
callous to all feelings, and deaf to all the calls of hu- 
manity. I believe it will: be found upon enquiry, that 
one half of the errors, which children commit, and our 
daughters in pxrticular, owe their exiftence to the folly 
and ambition of their parents—who under the ambi- 
tious idea that their children: fliould drefs as well as 
their neighbors—feather them up in all the empty pas 
rade of fafhion, and thereby fow in their little hearts, 
thofe feeds of pride which fpring up all the reft of their 
lives, and effectually choak all the beneficent fhoots of 
reafon.— Though pride may, in fome degree, be confi- 
dered as the centinel of female virtue ; yet like a trea- 
cherous guard, it often betrays them, and leads them 
into the moft fatal errors—for a girl-having once been 
taught to confider drefs as ameffential point, fhould fhe 
loofe her parents or friends, by whom the ts fupported 
in her gaudy parade, yet the pride of her heart will not 
fuffer her to fubmit to what fhe before contidered as a. 
vulgar drefs, as noble gamefters, after a run of ul luck, 
putup their eftates at audlion, in order to pay their 
dests of honor—fo it muft be feared that the proud fe- 
male heart, humbled by the lofs of parents or friends, 
rather than to appear humiliated in the eyes of the 


“world, will barter her virtue for folly, and meet her 


diferace and ruin in the arms of the affaflin of inno- 


Ccuce. 
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To know how properly to. deny or. comply with the 
requeft.of a child, feems to be one of the niceft and moft 
effential points of a parent ; to deny them what is ne- 
ceflary and fuitable to his: own condition and circum- 
ftances is cruel and unjuft ; to grant them more is mad- 
nefs and folly—but here will arife the queftion, who is 
to be the judge of what is neceffary, the parent, or the 
child? I fear the child too often determines that point, 
and the parent gives up what he fhould invariably fup- 
port and maintain, his own opinion. When once thro’ 
our weaknefs and affection for our children, we thus 
fuffer theif to triumph over us ; we then take a lafting 
farewell of all order and fubordination ; and we mutt 
not complain, fhould they then oppofe us with indiffer- 
ence and contempt; and at laft, accufe us of being filly. 
dotards, and the authors of their rum. 

I am well aware, that this-kind of doétrine will draw’ 
a frown on manya pretty face; but asI write not to’ 
flatter the folly of any one, nor to infult the empize of 
beauty, I fhall addrefs a few friendly words to. the fe- 
male fex— 

Remember my fair friends, that there is nothing tru- 
ly valuable in this hfe but virtue, and that the parade- 
and glare of drefs, is more its enemy than its: friend,. 
though modefty, peculiar and graceful: to your fex, will 
not permit you to own, yet‘certainly true it is, that 
your fondnefs for drefs owes its origin to the with of 
procuring yourfelves rich and opulent hufbands.. Your 
gaudy drefs mayindeed entrap the fool or the coxcomb ; 
but what girlof fenfe would wifh to make a hufband of 
either ; the fenfible man will not be direéted in the 
choice of a wife by her lawns, her filks, or ier fatins ; 
but by the internal perfections of her mind ; he will con- 
fider how far fhe is capable of giving up the gaieties 
and pleafures of life, to the painful tafk of managing 
her family—he will confider that as: fhe will partake 
with him of all his pleafures and comforts; fo. fhe muft 
be of a mind that will footh him amidft the cares, trou- 
bles, and difappointments of this life, and think nohome 
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like her own, nor no man‘like her hufband. Happy 
mutt be fuch a union—equally miferable the reverfe. 
However morofe you: may confider thefe reflections, 
the time may come, when you'may with a figh, acknow- 
ledge the truth of them. 
HUMAN NATURE. 
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THE STORY 
OF 


AILCANDER AND SEPTFMIUS. 
[Taken from a Byzantine Historian.}: 


ATHENS, long after the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, ftill continued the feat of learning, politenefs, and 
wifdom. Theodoric the Oftrogoth repaired the fchools 
which barbarity was fuffering to fall into decay, and 
continued’ thofe penfions to men of learning, which ava- 
ricious governors had monopolized. 

Inthis city, and about this period, Alcander and 
Septimius were feilow ftudents together—the one the 
molt fubtle reafoner of all the Lyceum, the other the 
motft eloquent fpeaker in the academic grove. Mutual 
admiration foon begot a friendfhip. Their fortunes 
werenearly equal, and they were natives of the two 
moft celebrated cities in the world—for Alcander was of 
Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 


In this ftate of harmony they lived for fome time to- 
‘gether ;. when Alcander, after paffing the firft part of 


his-youthin the indolence of philofophy,thought at length 
of entering into the bufy world ; and, as a ftep previous 
to this, qjaced his affections on Hypatia, a lady of ex- 
quifite béauty. The day of their intended nuptials 
was fixed; the previous ceremormes were performed ; 
and nething now remained but ber being conducted in 
triumph to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 
Alcander’s exultation in his own happinefs, or being 
unable to enjoy any fatisfa€tion without making his 
friend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him tointro- 
duce Hypatia to his fellow ftudent ; which he did with 
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¢ ‘all the gaiety of a man who found himfelf equally happy 
in friendfhip and love. But this was an interview fatal 
to the future peace of both—-for Septimius no fooner 
{aw her, but he was {mitten with an involuntary pafiion ; 
and, thoughhe ufed -every effort to fupprefs defires at 
once fo. imprudent and unjuft, the emotions of his mind 
in a (hort time became foftrong, that-they brought en a 
fever, which the phyficians judged incurable. 

During. this illnefs, Aleander watched him with all 
the anxiety of fondnefs, and brought his miftrefs to join 
in thofe amiable offices of friendihip. The fagacity of 
the phyficians, by thefe means, foon difcovered that the 
caufe of their patient’s diforder was-love ; ; and Alcan- 
der being apprized of their difcovery, at length extort- 
ed a confeflion from the relu€tant dying lover. 

It would-but delay the narrative to defcribe the con- 
flict between love and friendfhip tn the breaft of Alcan- 
der on this occafion—it is enough to fay,that the Athe- 
nians were at that time arrived at fuch refinement .1n 
morals, that every virtue .was carried to excefs. In 
fhort, forgetful-of his own felicity, he gave up his in- 
tended bride, inall her charms, to the young Roman.— 
| They were married privately by his connivance, and 

this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought as unex- 

pected.a change'in the conftitution of the now happy 
“‘Septimius. In a few days he was perfeétly recovered, 

and fet out with his fair partner for Rome. Here, by 
fan exertion of thofe talents which he. was fo eminently 
*hoffeffed of, Septimius in a few years arrived at the 
higheft dignity of the ftate, and was conftituted the ci- © 
ty “iudge, or pretor. 

In the mean time Alcander-not only felt the pain of 
‘being feparated from his friend and his miftrefs, but a 
prolecution was alfo commenced again{t him by the re- 
lations of Hypatia, for having bafely given up his bride, 
as was fuggefted, for money. .His innocence of the 
crime lard to his charge, and even his eloquence in his 
own defence,.were not able to withftand the influence 
ef a powerful party. He was caft, and condemned to 
pay an enormous fine. However, being unable to raife 
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folarge a fem.at the time appointed, his poffefions were 
confifcated, he hsmfelf was {tripped of the habit of free- 
dom, expofed as a flave in the market-place, and fold to 
-the hig bidder. 

(Io be Continued. 
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A AN crimes are safe, but bated Poverty.” 
& FRAGMENT. 


—— YES, poverty, thou art horrible !—in what 
-ever colors poets may paint thee, thou art moft horrible. 
—Thou art cold asthe grave—the winter winds. whif- 
stle about thee—icicles hang from. thy fhaggy ‘hair, and 
-the.cold {news beat upon thy naked bofom. Thou haft 
neither a:hut to fhelter thee—nor fire.to warm thee— 
nor clothes to:cover thee—nor food to-fatisfy thy cra- 
“ving appetite—Thou hag no friends—the eye of pity is 
nevet turned on thee—nor the tear of fympathy excit- 
.ed by thy fufferings.—-Thou~art an outcaft from the 
-world—thou art-hated and perfecuted by all—thou art 
‘defpifed and detefted by the.whole.human-race.— What 
-doft:thou then in.thisavorld? Is there any hope for thee? 
Art.thou not wretched beyond conception—and doft 
thou. {till cling‘to the hillock of searth? Go, hide thy- 
felf in the:grave—There thine enemies cannot hurt 
thee, nor the infolence of profperity reach thee—There 
fhalt thou reft in peace—the cold clod fhall preis lightly 
on thy breaft, and thy manifold fufferings be remember- 
ed no more— There'fhait thou feel neither cold nor hun- 
ger——the winter winds fhall.whiflle unheeded, and the 
rudeftorm fhall beat harmlefs on the fod which «covers 
thee.—Yes, thanks to heaven! theveis one confolation 
‘left me, and this will { cherifh—it will fupport me a 
little longer—I will. go, and for a ntoment forget that I 
was miferable. 


SPANISH PROVERB. 
"TALKEN G very mych and lying are coufin Germans, 


